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THE LAW! 



JJAVEN'T we all felt like saying 
"Down with the law" at some 
time or other? There was that hare- 
brained juvenile escapade which pro- 
voked the wrath of the local constab- 
ulary twenty years ago, and is still a 
painful memory; or one of those an- 
noying brushes with a traffic warden 
with all its repercussions in hurt pride 
and heated self-justification. "The 
stop-line was covered with snow — 
and, anyway, I thought the little 
cover on the parking meter was there 
to protect it from the weather." 

Yes indeed, "Down with the law" 
is a sentiment echoed far beyond the 
confines of penitentiaries, for the 
shortcomings of a system which has 
nothing to offer frail humanity but 
fear of retribution and punishment 
are bound to create dissatisfaction. 

Some of us might even go along 
with Mr. Bumble of Oliver Twist 
fame who, having tried to pin the 
blame for his misdemeanours on his 
wife (and he was by no means the 
first nor the last to try that one!), 
exclaimed "The law is a ass — a 
idiot . . . and the worst I wish the law 
is, that his eye may be opened by ex- 
perience — by experience." 

No improvement 

If nothing else, whether by taking 
the garrulous beadle's advice or not, 
the law — or those who administer 
it — have certainly learned one thing 
by experience, namely, that as an in- 
strument for improving hu- 
manity it is anything but in- 
fallible. 

Some people break it and 
"get away with it"; others 
keep it and feel no better for 
their virtue. Many "bend" 
it or have a talent for find- 
ing its loopholes — like the 
tenant who, faced with an 
order forbidding all pets 



with the exception of birds started 
keeping ostriches in the backyard. 
And there was the supermarket where 
customers were recently bewildered 
by the notice "For one week only be- 
ginning on Monday, the normal early 
closing day of this shop will be 
changed from Monday to Saturday. 
However, in accordance with the law, 
the shop will remain open during 
normal trading hours on that day." 

Mankind's dilemma 

Perhaps one of the most disillusion- 
ing things to emerge from a study of 
man's chequered history is evidence 
that the complicated machinery of 
control and legalization with which 
he has surrounded himself will never 
be more than a temporary solution 
to his problem. We need indulge in 
nothing more brain-taxing than a 
quick perusal of tomorrow's papers 
to discover that to overcome its di- 
lemma mankind needs more than the 
law can ever offer. And this, incident- 
ally, is what the New Testament has 
been saying for nearly two thousand 
years. 

The "good news" which followers 
of Christ have, sometimes clumsily, 
tried to get across during that time 
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is that law has been superseded by 
something which not only stops a man 
being bad but helps to make him 
good, which not only prevents him 
harming his neighbour but creates in 
him a desire to make his neighbour's 
lot a happier one; that life at its best 
has nothing to do with law-keeping 
for its own sake, but is rather a con- 
scious response to the revealed love of 
God. 

Christianity is an adventurous jour- 
ney into freedom. The Christian life 
is not an obedience to rules but a free 
spontaneity, for which rules are tin- 
necessary. "Love" said Saint Augus- 
tine "and do what you wish." "The 
law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus 
hath set me free from the law of sin 
and death" wrote St. Paul. 

The only hope for this sad world of 
ours lies, not in a closer study of the 
statute book, but rather in a re-ap- 
praisal of Bible teaching; not in ex- 
ternal control, but internal regenera- 
tion. 

The real radicals are not those who 
shout "Down with the law" — but 
those who have something better to 
offer in its place. Are you sure you are 
in with the right crowd? 
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Sunday school teachert (>«• pose fl) 
— a key lo the future 

IN THIS ISSUE 

VITHY are Arapesh girls gen- 
tle and easy-going and 
Mundugumorians mean-tem- 
pered shrews? Home training, 
of course; and many other 
odd ideas on child-rearing are 
presented for your enlighten- 
ment on page twelve. It is al- 
ways inspiring to read about 
good parental influence con- 
t i n u i n g dynastically. The 
stimulating serial story about 
Herbert Lord, which has been 
running on our back page 
for three months, ends this 
week on that note, with a 
reference to four generations 
of Salvationists in the Chang 
family. 

Four generations (of Army 
musicians) are also noted on 
page ten. These are timely 
reminders that the good that 
men do lives after them. Still 
on the subject of child-rearing 
it Is interesting to read on 
page fourteen how "The War 
Cry" is helping to attract chil- 
dren to Sunday school. 

We are happy to present 
on page eight a very proud 
former Sunday school teacher 
— along with the reason for 
her pride. We are also glad 
to note new Sunday school 
teachers on the same page. 

Young people's workers 
are a key to the Army's fu- 
ture as the experience of 
Dorothy Lindbloom on page 
seven indicates. 



EDITORIAL: 



Death of a Grandfather 



"UfE deeply regret to announce the death of 
*" our grandfather, aged 1 10. We regret much 
more that so few folk were Interested in him 
that even his so-called friends allowed him to 
die. We know what that is like; many treat us 
in the same way, which is why our own 
strength sometimes shows signs of declining. 

Our grandfather's name was "The Christian 
and Christianity Today." For most of his life he 
was called "The Christian" and in his youth 
was known as "The Revival." It was in those 
days that he "fathered" our own parent, the 
international "War Cry." To quote from The 
Salvation Army's official history book: " 'The Re- 
vival' might well be termed 'The War Cry' of 
those days, so detailed were the reports it 
printed of the doings of the Mission, and so 
constant its solicitude for the Mission's financial 
support and general welfare." 

By 1879 the Christian Mission had become 
The Salvation Army, and "The Revival" was 
"The Christian." At the end of that year "The 
War Cry," father of all Salvationist newspapers 
around the world, was bom in London, England. 

Now grandfather is dead. "Ferment," a Cana- 
dian relative, passed away at about the same 
time. "The Christian" was an established peri- 
odical inclined to be conservative and read 
mostly by people who call themselves evangel- 
ical. "Ferment" was barely two years old, lively, 
liberal and radical. He died just the same. Grey- 
beard and infant suffered alike. Their circulation 
couldn't keep them alive because people didn't 
care or cared about the wrong things. 



Fratricide has never been a fault of "The War 
Cry." It has always been a principle of our 
world-wide family of periodicals never to aim 
blows at our Christian brothers whatever their 
theological colour — even though some of our 
readers try to goad us into it. It is a sign of 
Christian grace when people can read both con- 
servative and liberal magazines and learn from 
them both. Why is it that some Christians cancel 
their subscriptions to religious periodicals when 
they find something in them with which they 
disagree? If they did that with their secular 
reading they would soon find nothing left to buy! 

A Christian from Czechoslovakia reports that 
Marxists and Christians are beginning to close 
ranks because they are learning that the real 
danger to them is indifferentism, the philosophy 
of the majority who have no faith, no ideology. 
Whether that be true or no, Christians of all 
denominations should be putting up a united 
front against this common enemy and give as 
much financial support to religious literature of 
every hue as they do to papers and magazines 
which present a mainly materialistic ideology. 

Salvationists who applaud editorial denuncia- 
tions of the pornographic literature which, un- 
like the religious press, goes from strength to 
strength, might ponder the biblical injunction 
about overcoming evil with good. With costs ever 
rising, "The War Cry" will never be in good 
economic health until every Salvationist buys one 
copy for himself and one for someone else. 

Those who do neither are just hastening our 
demise. 



The High Council convenes next week 



AS announced recently the High 
Council of The Salvation 
Army will meet at Sunbury 
Court, Sunbury-on-Thames, Mid- 
dlesex, on Thursday, July 17th, 
at 2 p.m., to elect a new Inter- 
national Leader in succession to 
General Frederick Coutts, CBE, 
who retires from office and active 
service on his seventieth birth- 
day, September 21st 

Forty-five officers of thirteen 
nationalities will comprise the 
High Council. They are the Sal- 
vationist leaders in the seventy- 
one countries where the Army is 
at work and include all the 
Army's Commissioners (twenty- 
nine), Lieut- Commissioners 
(thirteen) and three Colonels 
who are Territorial Commanders 
and who have held the full rank 
of Colonel for more than two 
years (the minimum constitution- 
ally required for membership). 
There are two women members. 
The man or woman elected will 
be the Army's ninth General. 

The breakdown nationality- 
wise is interesting: American 
eight; Australian three; British 
eighteen; Canadian one; Danish 
three; Dutch one; Finnish one; 
French two; Indian two; Indo- 
nesian one; Japanese one; Nor- 
wegian one; Swedish three. 

Members of the High Council 
will be welcomed to London at 
Westminster Central Hall on 
Thursday, July 10th, at 7 p.m., 
in a public meeting led by re- 
tiring General Frederick Coutts. 

A Commissioners' Conference, 
frequently held when a High 



Council is convened, will this 
time precede the High Council 
and begin on Friday afternoon, 
July 11th, also at Sunbury Court. 
General Coutts will preside over 
this assembly but, as always with 
a retiring leader, will not be a 
member of the High Council. The 
conference will continue until the 
latter part of the morning of 
Wednesday, July 16th, with an 
agenda for discussion ranging 
over international multi-prob- 
lems and the challenges of pre- 
senting the total Christian gospel 
to the total needs of contempor- 
ary man. High Council members 
will be guests of the Rotary Club 
of London on that day and Gen- 



eral Coutts will be the speaker 
at this weekly luncheon meeting. 
The last five High Council 
gatherings have spent an average 
of nine working days in council 
procedure and prayerful ponder- 
ings of their choice. The new 
General is elected on a two-third 
majority vote. Commissioner 
Erik Wickberg is the first Chief 
of the Staff to convene a High 
Council more than once. Twenty- 
six of the members attended the 
previous High Council (1963), as 
compared with only eight of the 
1954 High Council also included 
in 1963. 




During the General's recent visit to Western Australia he chatted in Perth 

with Major E'thel Hasluck (R), 97-year-old father of the Governor-General 

of Australia, Sir Paul Hasluck. 
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'T'WO European migrants to Australia who 
have l«uh Jx-come Salvationists at the 
corps at Cooma, Australia, an- shown in the 
accompanying photograph. They arc C S.-M. 
Emmanuel Slcmin fmm Prague and the 
Mcn/cnliatiMT Accord Harmonium "who" 
is more than one hundred years old and 
from Germany. 

The harmonium is the grandaddy of the 
piano accordion and from some unknown 
source it found its way to the officer's quar- 
ters in Cooma, a town that owes its pres- 
ent status to the Snowy Mountains Author- 
ity and the many people from overseas who 
came here to work for it. 

Emmanuel Slemin was Ixirn in Prague 
in one unit in a Mock of hundreds, but he 
likes to tell of his mother's fanning family 
setting in the lovely countryside of Czecho- 
slovakia, and in the telling there comes 
through, like the fragrance of new mown 
hay. a wistfulness for the land that likely 
as not he will never see. again. 

I met Emmanuel in his single, room, 
crowded quarters in the Snowy Mountains 
Authority hostel at Cooma by the introduc- 
tion of Lieutenant John Townsend. Em- 
manuel is an industrial photographer with 
the S.M.A. 

The room was crowded! The single bed 
filled half of the room, a small table, chair, 
wall cupboard and book shelves the rest. 
On the wall there were a few original paint- 
ings and ancient pieces of armoury — a 1714 
English blunderbus, a Turkish boarding gun, 
a flintlock pistol of 1740 vintage and a 
Dutch rapier from the 16th century. An- 
other "sword" from the 16th century, a 
Czech Bible, lay on the table. 

Emmanuel left Czechoslovakia through 
the wire and, like hundreds of his country- 




Corps Sergeant-Major Emmanuel Slemin plays the Menzcnhauser Accord Harmonium. 



in 1959 Emmanuel accepted Christ as 
his Saviour. After some time, he felt that 
he would like to become a Salvationist and 
put the request to Captain Walter E/zy. 

The Captain hesitated a moment then 
tactfully said that Salvationists had to be 
teetotallers, as he knew that Emmanuel was 
a drinker. 

"I couldn't understand this" Emmanuel 
said. "Wine had always been a part of my 
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half a gallon a day" 



the story of a man who came up "down under," by Brigadier Nelson Dunster, of Australia. 



men, he thought it would be only a matter 
of time (about a couple of years) before 
he would be back. 

It was all a bubble! Instead of going home 
to his wife, who expected him back as much 
as he expected to be back, Emmanuel found 
himself in a refugee camp in Germany, 
where he spent two years. 

Emmanuel's eyes clouded when he told 
me that he had heard occasionally from his 
wife but her last letter was to tell him that 
because of the hopeless situation between 
diem she had divorced him so that she could 
remarry and make a new home for herself. 

The International Refugee Organization 
interviewed Emmanuel in Germany and 
asked him where he would like to go. 

"To the United States of America." 

"Why the U.S.A.?" 

"I have an uncle there and he will be able 
to help me." 

"But supposing it is not possible for you 
to be sent to the United States; where then?" 

"Canada." 

Then a man's voice called from behind a 
partition. "Send him to Australia!" 

Emmanuel came to Australia in 1950, and 
after five years in Sydney he moved to 
Cooma. 

How did Emmanuel come to The Sal- 
vation Army, of which he had only a vague 
previous knowledge? "I used to drink occa- 
sionally at a particular hotel, sometimes 
with a lady friend" he says. "She was friend- 
ly with the hotel licensee's wife who used to 
go to the Army meedngs that were held in 
a club room in Cooma by Captain John 
Simmons. During the Billy Graham Crusade 



meals and, in fact, I drank it like you drink 
water. 

"But I wanted to become a Salvationist 
and belong somewhere" Emmanuel said, 
"but the habit of a lifetime of having wine 
for my drink was not easy to part with. 
So one night I prayed and asked God to 
make me ill so that I would have to give 
up drinking. Later I took ill. It seemed to 
be sinus and I went to see the doctor. After 
many tests and an X-ray he told me I did 
not have sinus but that my nerves were 
rather bad. Then he shot at me the question : 
'Do you drink?' 

"Only moderately really; I drink wine 
... oh, I suppose about half a gallon a 
day." 



Emmanuel said that at this the doctor 
nearly fell over backwards; but the upshot 
of the story is that Emmanuel gave up 
drinking and in a few months was sworn- 
in as a Salvationist. 

There have never been many Salvationists 
in Cooma at the one time but C.S.-M. Em- 
manuel Slemin, smartly uniformed and his 
cap on his steel-grey hair at a jaunty angle, 
goes about the town like he was represent- 
ing the biggest thing in it. 

He is to be seen booming The War Cry 
every week in the hotels, visiting in the hos- 
pital wards, playing in the jail meetings and 
speaking to the men there, partaking in 
open-air meetings on Sunday afternoons, 
sometimes playing the piano in the corps 
meetings if the regular pianist has to be 
away. 

When he came into the Army first he was 
asked to play the piano, but the hymn tunes 
were all unfamiliar to him. At that time the 
manager of the local newspaper, Victor 
Bailey, was a Salvationist and a good musi- 
cian and with his help Emmanuel gained 
a repertoire of forty-four tunes, so when 
the corps officer wanted the piano in the 
meetings he chose from these. 

Victor Bailey and his wife are now com- 
missioned officers and Emmanuel Slemin is 
the Corps Sergeant-Major at Cooma, where 
he found his way into the Kingdom of God 
which knows no boundaries of nationality 
and where no one is a refugee or a stranger. 



MY DECISION FOR CHRIST 

I KNOW THERE IS SOMETHING WRONG WITH MY LIFE AND THAT I NEED HELP, 
I BELIEVE THAT JESUS CHRIST CAN SAVE ME FROM THIS CONDITION. I NOW 
ASK HIM, IN FAITH, TO CHANGE MY LIFE AND MAKE ME GOOD. I NOW BE- 
LIEVE THAT THIS HAS BEEN DONE AND THAT I AM A DIFFERENT PERSON. 



Signature Date 



Address 



For further spiritual help and counselling contact any uniformed Salvationist or writs to 
The Salvation Army Field Department, 20 Albert Street, Toronto 102, Ontario. 
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The Return of Jesus Christ 



< •'TO save succeeding generations 
from the scourge of war' 1 is 
one of the purposes of the United 
Nations, stated in its charter. Yet 
there have been fifty-three wars 
since World War II and nations 
continue to stockpile armaments. 
It seems clear that peace will not 
be permanent until God inter- 
venes to establish it. 

The Lord of heaven and earth 

War and every other work of 
Satan must cease. The conflict 
between right and wrong, raging 
since sin spoiled Creation, must 
end, for God is God, Revelation 
implies this when it describes 
Jesus as prince of the kings of the 
earth (1: 5). He has both the 
right and the power to rule, John 
saw, and the Church gladly 
agrees. All men must acknowledge 
it at His Second Coming: 
Behold, he cometh with clouds; 
and every eye shall see him, and 
they also which pierced him: and 
all kindred of the earth shall wail 
because of him. Even so, Amen 
(It 7). 

This verse is a key to Revela- 
tion, a foreview of its climax. He 
who is Lord in heaven must be 
Lord of earth as well. Christ longs 
to draw men together in the unity 
and harmony of His kingdom, 
and will do it when He comes 
again. 

Revelation moves toward that 
conclusion. Its pattern of progress 
is never strictly chronological but 
this movement is clearly discern- 
ible: Christ comes down from 
heaven to earth to take control. 



Lo! He comes 

Lol He comes with clouds descending, 
Once for favoured sinners ilaln; 

fhouiand thousand joints attending, 
Swell tho triumph of Hli train; 

Hallelujah! 
God appears on earth to raign. 

Every eye shall now behold Him 
Robed In dreadful majesty; 

rhoio who set at naught and sold Him, 
Pierced and nailed Him to the tree. 

Deeply walling. 
Shall the true Messiah see. 

These dear tokens of His passion 
Still His dazillng body bears; 

Cause of endless exultation 
To His ransomed worshippers; 

With what rapture 
Gaze we on thoie glorious scars! 

Pea, Amenf let a" adore Thee 
High on Thy eternal throne) 

Saviour, take the power and glory. 
Claim tho Kingdom for Thine own/ 

Hallelu(ahl 
Everlasting God, come downl 

Charles Wesley 



In chapters 4 and 5, we see the 
throne of the Almighty; and the 
Lamb — Christ Himself — is 
there in the midst of the throne. 

To Him is passed the scroll of 
human destiny and He proceeds 
to unroll what has been predes- 
tined. That involves conflict, 
struggle, judgment, suffering, a 
gory story which runs from chap- 
ters 6 to 18. 

Throughout that story we have 
anticipations of the outcome; 
there must come a time when the 
sovereignty of the world has pass- 
ed to our Lord and lo His Christ 
(11: 15). Finally, in chapter 19 
Christ comes forth from heaven 
to end the tribulation and havoc, 
and to establish on the earth His 
righteous reign 3 the millenium of 
chapter 20. 

In Highgate Cemetery, Lon- 



which was, and which is to come, 
the Almighty (1: 8). So sure is 
John of Christ's eventual return 
and ultimate triumph that he em- 
ploys the present tense in speak- 
ing of it — He cometh with clouds 
— as though it were happening 
right now. 

Christ's kingdom is a present 
fact; Jesus taught that it is en- 
tered by spiritual rebirth (John 
3: 3) and Paul emphasized its 
spiritual qualities (Romans 14: 
17). John agrees that Christians, 
considered collectively, are a royal 
race: To him . . . who made us 
a kingdom (1: 6 RSV). The 
kingdom of heaven belongs to the 
poor in spirit, says the Sermon on 
the Mount, and Samuel Ruther- 
ford comments "Stoop, man, 
stoop; the door into the kingdom 
is low." 




Revelation (3) 



don, stands the tombstone of Karl 
Marx. The inscription reads "The 
philosophers have only interpret- 
ed the world; the point is to 
change it." The world needs 
changing, we agree, but the way 
of Marx is not revolutionary 
enough. Only Christ can effect 
the transformation of character, 
the unsparing judgment of sin 
that is needed. His kingdom is 
radically different from any other. 
It should be obvious that the 
Second Coming of Christ ex- 
presses the sovereignty of God. If 
you seek faith that God is indeed 
in control of the world, focus on 
what Revelation teaches about 
Jesus. 

The Lord of time and eternity 

In Revelation we see Jesus 
bring God's purposes to comple- 
tion. The end is not so much an 
event as a Person: Jesus is the 
End. He says of Himself I am the 
Alpha and the Omega (the A and 
Z), the first and the last (1: 11). 

He holds the ages in His hands. 
C. H. Dodd says of the Old Tes- 
tament. "It exhibits history as a 
unity, which makes sense of all its 
parts." What he saw in the past, 
Revelation sees in the future; co- 
herence, meaning. It is there, be- 
cause Christ is in it and over it. 

Past, present and future are 
alike to God. He is the beginning 
and the ending, which is, and 



But it is also true that the king- 
dom is future. It can come in its 
fulness only in the break-up of 
the old order, when Jesus takes 
up the sceptre of universal do- 
minion among men. Revelation 
describes the city of God in chap- 
ters 21 and 22 m a way to make 
the heart leap up in thrilled anti- 
cipation: In its tight shall the na- 
tions walk; and the kings of the 
earth shall bring their glory into it 
(21: 24 RSV). 



(from the Greek eschatos, end). 

To some, it seems of minor im- 
portance, involving no major doc- 
trine. Others see it as a kind of 
escapism, the refuge of weaklings 
who have given up trying to do 
anything about the problems of 
the present and console them- 
selves with the hope of "pie in 
the sky when you die." 

A number of interpreters would 
say that these concepts are de- 
rived from popular Jewish beliefs 
of a day long gone, ideas which 
an enlightened Christianity should 
drop off. Preoccupation with es- 
chatology hinders the Church's 
real mission in the world, they 
think. 

People of this outlook ought to 
consider the challenge of the book 
of Revelation. When Jesus points 
the churches to future rewards 
(see 2: 7, 11, 17, 28; 3: 5,12,21) 
will anyone claim that such incen- 
tives interfere with their earthly 
effectiveness? This book brings 
the hereafter into the service of 
the here and now. 

One finds in Revelation not 
merely an insistence that Christ 
will return, but an integration of 



by Major Edward Read 



Released from old loyalties, 
men will be free for a new and 
higher allegiance when the king- 
dom comes. These two aspects of 
the kingdom are not contradic- 
tory, then, but complementary. 
General Coutts wrote "The life 
and teaching of Jesus was God's 
establishment of the kingdom and 
He who set it up will see to its 
final triumph." 

The sacrifice of Christ and the 
Second Coming of Christ are like 
parallel threads, one crimson and 
one gold, woven together in the 
fabric of Scripture. Believers are 
saved by His blood and ready to 
rejoice when He is crowned King. 

The study of Last Things — the 
Second Coming of Christ, Resur- 
rection, Final Judgment, Heaven 
and Hell — is called eschatology 



that doctrine with the other basic 
doctrines of Christianity, for ex- 
ample, the doctrine of Creation 
and the doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion. God is Creator: You have 
created the universe, and by your 
will it was created and came into 
being (4: 11). He takes responsi- 
bility for man's existence and, 
though we have sinned, it cannot 
satisfy him to destroy us all. 

It was to redeem a fallen race, 
to bring man back to his lost do- 
minion, to restore him to bliss, 
that the Son of God was mani- 
fested. That is what the Incarna- 
tion is all about; that is what the 
Cross is about. And that is what 
the book of Revelation, with all its 
eschatology, is about. The Com- 
ing is the complement of Calvary. 

(To be continued) 
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TO DEVOTIONS 



Create in me a clean heart, O God; and 

renew a right spirit within me. Psalm 51: 10 



by LIEUTENANT SANDRA MacKAY 
Stellarton, N.S. 



I 



SHALL never forget arriving 

at my first appointment in 
charge. What a glorious day! The 
new experiences to be faced gave 
me mixed feelings of fear and an- 
ticipation. There was in my heart 
a glow of joy and excitement be- 
cause of the challenge awaiting 
me in my new surroundings. 

We live in a world completely 
absorbed in search of something 
new and different. New ideas, 
new machinery, new methods of 
doing things, new approaches in 
work are talked about and tried. 
The dirill of a new idea, a new 
concept is something that seems 
to entrance and excite. Few like 
to get into a rut. So many of us 
like our lives to be different, to 
have meaning, zeal, vitality and 
purpose. 

The answer to this search for 
newness of life I have found to be 
in the experience of holiness. Too 
often, as Christians, there is a 
tendency to get into a spiritual 
rut. This was my case. 

I remember that when I con- 
fessed my sins to God, believing 
I had been forgiven, a thrill came 



"Just a moment, Lord' 




to me. The whole world looked 
brighter, cleaner, more alive. 
Time was taken each day to read 
from the Bible and pray. My life 
was so thrilling in my new-found 
experience. 

Then, through time, something 
happened. It was nothing sensa- 
tional upon which I could put my 
finger. I still prayed and read 
my Bible but the novelty had 
worn off. My time with God be- 
came a chore — became some- 
thing I did because of a sense of 
duty and not from a heart of true 
devotion. There was a lack of the 
zest for spiritual living I had so 
enjoyed at the beginning when my 
Christian experience was new. 

Lacking the spiritual drive and 
exuberance I once had meant 



About Mrs. Brown 



I'D LIKE TO TALK TO YOU ABOUT MRS. BROWN, LORD. 
To say thai she and I are not on the same wovt length 

ll putting It too mildly; 
Wt ar« directly antagonistic and for no known reason. 

Sha Is a most excellent woman. 
The perfect wife mentioned In Your Book couldn't hold 

A candle to her; 

Yet while I admire her 

I dislike her. 

Am I simply jealous of her 

Because her virtues show up my shortcomings? 

I want to love Mrs. Brown. 

Nol That's not exactly the truth. Master, 

I don't want to love Mrs. Brown! 

Very definitely not; 

I must put my desire In another form. 

I want You to make me love her. 

Nol that's not true either . . . 

I must find another formula. 

I'd like You to take from me that which makes me dislike her. 
(I'd like You lo do a bit of work on her too, 

For I'm sure she heartily dislikes me); 
But if You would |ust show me when the fault lies In me, 
That would be the beginning of a new approach; 
And a new approach might lead to better understanding, 
And better understanding lo mutual regard. 

I'm sorry to give You all this trouble, Lord. 

I ought to have brought this matter lo You long ago. 

Forgive my tardiness. 
In Your goodness help me to get straight on this point. 
Then there will be one less problem in my life. 

Thanking You in anticipation. 

FLORA LARSSON 




With man's preoccupation in searching for something new, too often the real 
meaning of life is missed. The Christian finds that tie 



his heart comes from God. 



the real 
newness of life within 



that I was not moving forward 
in my Christian life. In fact, I 
was in a deep spiritual rut. 

What was to be done — give 
up or struggle on? The answer 
was found in God's word. Here 
were people who had gone 
through similar experiences of 
spiritual stagnation. The Psalms 
are filled with failures as well 
as victories. But the words of 
David in Psalm 51: 10 spoke 
to my heart. Create in me a clean 
heart, O God; and renew a right 
spirit within me. 

It was then I realized that I 
not only needed more of Christ 
in my life but I had to allow Him 
to have more of me — in fact, all 
of me. When the Holy Spirit 
flooded my life, He cleansed my 



filling 



me 



motives and desires, 
with love and joy. 

Things that were stumbling 
blocks before became steps upon 
which I could climb to greater 
heights in my spiritual life. My 
service to God was filled with 
love and joy. Power and strength 
were received to make my life 
useful and my Christian witness 
effective. 

Prior to this time, I had felt 
that the experience of holiness 
meant I had to be perfect, with 
no faults — an impossibility! In- 
stead I found that the cleansing 
of the Holy Spirit revitalized my 
life. I was no longer in a rut. 

Since then, life with Christ has 
become a new adventure for me 
every moment of every day. 



He learned in hospital 

ing to take the Bible home with 
him, he was allowed to do so. 

The Bible Society Secretary in 
Transkei visited him at his home 
some time later. Jackson told him 
with joy and conviction how 
much the Bible now meant to 
him. It was marked in many 
places, a witness that the word 
of God had in reality reached his 
longing heart. 



nnWO men lay in a ward in the 
A Tembuland Tuberculosis Hos- 
pital near Umtata, Transkei 
(South Africa) in June, 1965. 
Jackson Klongwe, aged thirty- 
eight, was totally illiterate. An- 
derson Bulo, in the next bed, was 
a teacher. 

As the weeks passed by a long- 
ing grew in Jackson's heart to 
read the Bible which lay in his 
hospital locker. It was placed 
there by the Bible Society of 
South Africa. When Anderson 
realized his friend's desire, though 
very ill, he undertook to teach 
him to read and write. 

Anderson died the following 
February but by then Jackson 
was able to read his Bible rea- 
sonably well. In fact he read it 
aloud to the other patients. His 
condition improved and in May, 
1967, he was able to leave the 
hospital. Jackson did not have a 
Bible of his own; but after con- 
fiding to the Sister his deep long- 



WEEKLY 
PRAYER SUBJECT 

People who cannot let 
others be free to make 
their own decisions. 
PRAYER: Father, we pray for a 
measure of Thy wisdom, so that 
wo may never, through pride or 
dogmatism, seek to force our 
views on others. Give us the love 
and humility we need at all times 
and among all people*. 
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SIX NATIONS RESERVE 
TT hod been ens of those days) 

■*• The heavy rain thundered dawn at w» travelled to our morning appoint- 
merit and the cloud* hung low, dark and threatening at we subsequently 
travelled to the Six Nation* Indian Reserve near Branlford. 

We wondered what would happen for we knew the afternoon ceremony 
was to be out of doers but, as we neared the lire of the new hall and quar- 
ters, we saw the Army flag waving brightly In the breeze, standing out In 
s.lark contrail to the darkened clouds overhead. People were scattered ever 
the ground in spile of the mud that soon brought the car lo a hall, 
but the happy excitement of the people was undampened by these climatic 
conditions and soon the meeting was under way with the singing accompanied 
by the newly farmed band. This day was the culmination of the previous year's 
labour of gathering together people from the reserve into a wooden hall which, 
although gratefully used, soon became Inadequate for work that progressed so 
rapidly. 

Men and women were being saved, a Sunday school was commenced, 
a band formed la have its greatest moment in an appearance al the Spring 
Festival of Gospel Song where, lo the acclamation of the crowd thronging the 
Massey Hall, the band marched to the platform wilh colourful Indian head- 
gear added ta the crimson guernseys of Ihelr uniforms. This evidence of growth 
gave confidence lo embark on the erection of these new premises. With all Ihe 
excitement of this gathering there was the hushed moment of dedication when 
prayer was offered for God's blessing on the new venture that has so much 
potential for future development In Ihe needy area. The Corps Sergeant-Major 
come forward lo give his word of thanks and lo present a miniature tolem 
pole, expressive of Indlon culture and outlook, and a purse, cleverly em- 
broidered with beads, as a memento of a nevor-lo-be-forgollen experience. 

This new corps will have Its own officers to guide and help the people 
who will take over from the pioneering activities of Captain and Mrs. Hard- 
ing Beckett of Brantford who have experienced the |oy of seeing this fine work 
brought into being. Every new venture Is an adventure of hope and II was 
good to see that the pioneering spirit Is still alive lo meet Ihe needs of this 
great country, and lo find expression in an end product that is so significant 
in its potential for the future growth of our work on this Six Nations Reserve. 
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He held several 
corps positions 

CONVERTED at the age of 
thirty years, Brother Squire 
Winterbottom became a soldier 
of Peterborough Corps, Ont. He 
was born in Lancashire, England, 
settling in Peterborough when he 
came to Canada. 

After becoming a soldier, 
Brother Winterbottom was, for a 
time, the Welcome Sergeant. 
Later he became Colour Sergeant 
and then a bandsman. In 1952 he 
was stricken with a heart condi- 
tion. Consequently his corps ac- 
tivities had to be curtailed. He 
was promoted to Glory while 
working in his garden. 

The Commanding Officer (Brig- 
adier Robert Weddell) conducted 
the funeral service. 



come active until settling in the 
North Vancouver, B.C., area. 

It was at this corps Mrs. Hough 
became converted. She was 
Cradle Roll Sergeant and active 
in the corps until ill health forced 
her to relinquish her duties. 

The funeral service was con- 
ducted by the corps officers, 
Major Ethel Moore and Captain 
Olive Marshall. Mrs. Hough is 
survived by her husband and 
four children. 



The Salvation Army's Red Shield committee in Ingersoll, Ont., recently 
acknowledged twenty-five years' service to the Red Shield campaign by 
Mr. W. R. Marshall, Q.C. Mr. Marshall (seated) is flanked by the local 
corps officer, Captain Harold Peckford (left), Lieut.-Colonel Morgan Flan- 
nigan (right) and members of the 1969 Red Shield committee. 



She was active 
in the corps 

FOLLOWING a lengthy illness, 
Sister Mrs, Jessie Hough was 
promoted to Glory recently. Al- 
though she had had some con- 
tact with The Salvation Army in 
Scotland, Mrs, Hough did not be- 



Her life 
influenced many 

AN active Salvationist at Peter- 
borough Corps, Ont., right up 
to the time of her demise, Mrs. 
Charles Barringer was suddenly 
promoted to Glory. 

As a league of mercy member, 
she brought much cheer and 
blessing to those she visited in 
the homes and hospital. An ar- 
dent Bible scholar and teacher, 
Mrs. Barringer took her place as 
a Sunday school teacher for many 
years. 

The funeral service was con- 
ducted by the Commanding Offi- 
cer at Peterborough (Brigadier 
Robert Weddell). 



DEVOTED WORK WAS FRUITFUL 

Senior-Major Alice Hayward is promoted to Glory 



BORN in Woodstock, Ont., 
Senior-Major Alice Hayward 
(R) entered the Salvation Army 
Training College to become an 
officer from Toronto Temple 
Corps. During the entire period 
of her career, the Major served 
as a team-mate with Brigadier 
Margaret MacLean in corps work, 
children's home and Aged Peo- 
ple's Lodge. 

Her first appointment was the 
opening of the Brock Avenue 
Corps, Toronto. Other corps ap- 
pointments included Chester 
(now Danforth), Lisgar Street 
and Earlscourt (all in Toronto), 
Verdun, Que., Windsor Citadel, 
Riverdale (Toronto), Moneton, 
West Toronto and St. Thomas. 

Appointed to the Children's 



Home, Calgary, in 1932, and be- 
ginning with eight children, this 
dedicated team saw the work 
grow over a period of twelve 
years until one hundred and 
sixty children were under their 
charge. The abundant fruit of this 
devoted service is symbolized in 
one of the children who became 
an officer, Major Ruth Walker, 
now Assistant Administrator of 
the Toronto Grace Hospital 

In her retirement, Senior-Major 
Hayward soldiered at the Toronto 
Temple Corps, living at the Re- 
tired Officers' Residence. The 
Major is survived by four broth- 
ers, William and Fred of Windsor, 
Arthur of Salford, Charles of 
Ingersoll and one sister, Annie 
(Mrs. Farrow), of Woodstock, Ont. 



Faithful soldier 

BORN in Elmvale, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Howes spent her child- 
hood in Ccoksville, Ont, and was 
brought up in another church 
When the family moved to To- 
ronto near the 
^e^e^^ Earlscourt Corps 
^^^HH| thirty-six years 
JHHflfKv : ago, she became 
^■T jiS» interested in the 
»" ^"RL Army and began 
tflp^fl I t0 attend the 
^"^■I^B meetings. 

^™^H Mrs. Howes 
K. wm w a s converted 
in 1937 and became a soldier dur- 
ing the time Colonel Alfred 
Dixon (R) was the Commanding 
Officer. Her husband was sworn- 
in as a soldier two years later. 
Through the years she was a 
faithful attender at the meetings 
but, due to home circumstances, 
was unable to take a very active 
part in the corps programme. She 
was a home league member, how- 
ever. After some years of failing 
health, Mrs. Howes was pro- 
moted to Glory in the Royal Vic- 
toria Hospital, Barrie, Ont. 

The funeral service was con- 
ducted by Brigadier Fred Waller 
and Mrs. Waller paid tribute to 
her quiet and faithful Christian 
life. 

Mrs. Howes leaves her hus- 
band, four sons, Bert (of Wych- 
wood), Harold, Harvey and Doug- 
las and one daughter, Helen (Mrs. 



Stan Thompson of Earlscourt), 
grandchildren and great grand- 
children. One granddaughter was 
commissioned as a Salvation 
Army officer this year. 



Encouraged 
young people 

MANY young people have at- 
tested to the word of encour- 
agement given by Corps Secretary 
C. Jack Morton of London Cita- 
del, Ont., in his quiet and unas- 
suming manner. 

The Corps Secretary came to 
the Army from another church 
and served for many years as a 
bandsman. He accepted the posi- 
tion of Corps Secretary seven- 
teen years ago and filled the post 
faithfully and with distinction. 

In the community his business 
contacts knew him as a man of 
deep Christian faith and his prin- 
ciples were displayed in many 
ways. As part owner of a print- 
ing business, the Corps Secretary 
refused to have anything to do 
with the publishing of a degrad- 
ing article in a student paper. 
Although it brought derision by 
the paper itself, it gained the 
greatest respect of his many busi- 
ness acquaintances. 

His promotion to Glory came 
as a shock to his family and many 
friends both within and without 
the corps. 
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ACCEPTED CANDIDATES 

These young people will become members of the Victorious Session, at the Toronto Training College. 




/CANDIDATE DOROTHY LINDBLOOM (London Citadel) was born am) raised in Un- 
^ den, Ontario. After high school graduation she started to train as a school 
teacher bul then f«lt led of the lord to enter the Sarnia General Hospital School of 
Nursing where she Is presently In her Anal year. 

The day of her conversion is very clear lo 
Candidate Undbloem even though that day gees 
back to when she was ten yean of age. II was a 
bright warm afternoon, a Decision Sunday In the 
Sunday school. She remembers her feelings when 
the invitation was given. She wanted to make a 
public commitment but 11 seemed so far to go for- 
ward to the front of the hail and she was afraid 
of what her friends would think. Although the did 
not want to be the first lo go, she obeyed the im- 
pulse of the Lord and made a public decision far 
Him. 

Since her conversion there has been a steady 
growth In her Christian experience and the climax lo this growth was when she fol- 
lowed the leadings of the Lord with reference lo her vocation. Now Dorothy hen 
dedicated her life to Salvation Army missionary service, as the Lord leads. 

/CANDIDATE FRED LONCMIRE {Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan) is grateful for having 
been taken to the Salvation Army Sunday school as a child and for the Influ- 
ence ol teachers and others In the corps on his spiritual development, Fred particu- 
larly remembers the Holy Spirit speaking to him through a song used at a meeting 
which he attended in his late leent, when he seemed to enter fully Into the experi- 
ence of the songwriter: 
"Before Thy Cross my soul 
I cast, And dare lo leave 
It there." He never really 
forgot that experience with 
Christ, but when he began 
to work with a telephone 
repair crew his spiritual life 
began to weaken until once 
again he opened his life to 
the Lord. 

While working as a psy- 
chiatric aide at a hospital 
and later, when working at a general hospital, Fred spoke lo many persons about the 
Lard. Still he felt that he was like a person with his hands tied and he wanted lo 
do so much more. After hit marriage the Lord even mare definitely led both him 
and his wife lo the place of realizing that they must commit themselves to offlcershlp. 
Candidate Longmlre testifies "The way Is now in the Master's hand, I know that we 
can never be at peace with Christ unless we follow wherever He leads." 

The candidate has been very active In corps life at bandsman, Sunday school 
teacher and youth group president. Mrs. Beverley Longmlre (Moose Jaw, Saskat- 
chewan) was born and raised In a small community outside of Saskatoon. Until 
moving to the city, she travelled sixty miles with her parents every Sunday lo attend 
an Apostolic Church In Saskatoon where she and her parents came to the Lord. 

After high school graduation Beverley went to Moose Jaw lo train as a psy- 
chiatric nurse, it was at this time that she met her future husband, and during court- 
ship she started to attend The Salvation Army with him. After marriage she was en- 
rolled as a senior soldier and now feels lhal the Lord has directed both her husband 
and herself lo become Salvation Army officers. She relates her awn conviction con- 
cerning Christian service to a scene which Impressed Itself on her mind during a 
meaningful spiritual experience. It seemed as though she was In another land sur- 




CANADIAN Salvationists will be saddened by the news from 
England that Colonel George Higgins (R) was promoted to 
Glory on Tuesday, June !J4th. The tall, well-built Colonel with 
the kindly manner soon found a warm place in the hearts of his 
comrades on ihis side of the Atlantic when he left England to 
become Provincial Commander for Newfoundland in 1961. 

A sudden illness five years later curtailed much of his 
activities and necessitated the relinquishment of heavy respon- 
sibility; but it also gave Salvationists all over Canada and Ber- 
muda the opportunity of meeting this great Christian. As 
Territorial Bible School Director he visited every province 
during the years up to his retirement from active service last 
November, when he returned to Bngland . 

The Colonel's particular contribution was in the region of 
youth work and it was following a term as International Youth 
Secretary at International Headquarters that he came to Canada. 

Commissioner and Mrs. Wiseman have sent the following 
telegram to Mrs. Colonel Higgins, which expresses the senti- 
ments of hundreds of friends in North America: 

"Canadian Salvationists join in sympathy prayers divine 
comfort granted you and family. We share in common hope in 
the Resurrection. 




rounded by many children, and its* was lellincj them of Jesus. Following this ex- 
perience the candidate promised Ood the* she would serve Him. 

Candidal!) Mrs. Lertfmire is lite Cradle toll Sergeant and a Svndoy school 
teacher in the Moose Jaw Corps, Site has alto been assured that the Lord is speak- 
ing through her life to the patient! in the institution where she nurses because they 
have asked her many questions about God and the way of salvation. 

/CANDIDATE DAVID ALLEN YOUNG (Sudbury, Ontario) was bom and raised In 
^ Toronto where he received his education. Since high school he has worked for 
General Foods and the Bell Telephone Company with which he is presently employed 
as an electronics technician. He has also spent some time with the R.C.A.F., during 
which he was stationed at Claresholm, Alberta. It was while In Alberta that he met 
bis future wife and was married. The Young's have two children. 

Although Allen's early 
church attendance was very 
limited, he knew enough 
about Jesus Christ lo turn 
his back on Him. As a re- 
sult his life became pro- 
gressively more miserable 
until he and hli family at- 
tended a holiness meeting 
a> Sudbury. His search for 
something that would bring 
happiness ended a few 
months later when, In the 
Army hall, he accepted Christ. The candidate now tesllAes "A tremendous burden has 
been lifted from me and what I felt to be black emptiness In me disappeared." 
Following his conversion Candidate Young became involved In Salvation Army 
life, in the band, songsters, Sunday school, league of mercy, and as Welcome Ser- 
geant, This Involvement confirmed the belief that he should become a Salvation Army 
officer, Mrs, Jeanelte Young was brought up In the rural community of Claresholm, 
Alberta, where she was active In the United Church. 

For her, attendance at the Sudbury hall marked a renewal of spiritual feelings 
since she had previously been drawn to the Lord while teaching children the stories 
of Jesus In the United Church Sunday school. However, prior la her attendance at 
The Salvation Army Mrs. Young had gone through a period when life seemed to 
have little meaning with no sense of fulfilment. After attending meetings for several 
weeks she knelt at the Mercy Seal and dedicated her life to Christ. 

As a songster, Sunday school teacher, and league of mercy worker, the candi- 
date found a fulfilment she had not reallxed previously, but still she wanted to do 
more. One evening her husband asked what she would say if he told her he wanted 
to become an officer in The Salvation Army, She was surprised, never realizing that 
he felt as strongly as she had about offlcershlp. With this common desire, she and 
her husband have offered themselves to the work of the Lord. 

/CANDIDATE ANGUS HAGGARTY (Victoria Citadel, B.C.) was born In Scotland where 
^ he received his education and attended the Presbyterian Church. Shortly before 
he came to Canada In 1964, Angus visited the Salvation Army corps In Glllingham, 
Kent with a Salvationist friend. This was his first glimpse of an Army service but the 
Impression stayed with him so that when he arrived In Victoria, B.C., he attended 
The Salvation Army again. After a few weeks he llnked-up permanently with the Army. 

At the time of hit de- 
cision to serve the Lord, the 
candidate felt lhal there 
was something quite defi- 
nite which God desired of 
his life. He was married a 
year after coming to Cana- 
da and, as far as material 
jBtT" lT *&"** F^* ' things were concerned, he 

^^H^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^BjS^^^^^B ar "* h'* v s*«n>ed to 

^^K&m^gf J ^essdflfiB''^it^L__ wan> for ''* "* b *~ 

H^Bi. ^ULW. I Bul D came increasingly aware 

lhal the Lord wanted some- 
thing else of his life and that God had brought him lo the Army for the purpose of 
his becoming a Salvation Army officer. 

Candidate Haggarty has had a varied background, with an apprenticeship In 
carpentry, and a two-year period with the military forces, and presently works with 
the B.C. Government In Victoria. He has been very active in Victoria Corps where he 
served as Assistant Corps 5ergeant-Ma|or and Band Sergeant, Mrs, Sandra Haggarty 
(Victoria Citadel, B.C.) has lived in the city of Victoria all her life and attended the 
Salvation Army Victoria Corps. Because of her Army background everyone took It for 
granted that she had a personal relationship with Christ but it was not until she was 
In her late teens lhal the realization came that the Lord was In her life. After her 
marriage her awareness of the Lord's presence became even more real, and along with 
h«r husband she has asked Christ lo lake over their lives and use them. 

Before her marriage Mrs. Haggarty was a clerk-typist with the 8.C. Govern- 
ment. She It a songster, timbrel leader, Sunday school teacher, and group leader In 
the home league. Angus and Sandra Haggarty have two children. 
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A symbol of concern 

Sheltered workshop for patients opened in Toronto 



rllS is a symbol of concern 
for people, said the Hon. M. 
B. Dymond, M.D., Minister of 
Health in the Ontario Provincial 
Government— concern for people 
trying to get back into society. 
He was declaring open the 
Army's sheltered workshop 
housed in the premises of the 
former Lisgar Street Corps in To- 
ronto. A few minutes later, ac- 

«• r 11 .1. r . j i j »* . u . j .1. f:-. companied by Commissioner and 

His Excellency, the Governor and I-ady Martonmere purchased the first „ c r _ wit(1 _. n . v wn „ ; n 

Red Shield Appeal tags, for 1969. at Government House, Bermuda. Pictured M™- C - ?• ^™££ H ™ ^ nr 

with the Governor and Lady Martonmere are Mrs. Brigadier Wm. Simmons the lower hall inspecting the ac- 



(R) and the Division, 



cly Ma 

ai Coi 



nwnander (Brigadier Stanley Jackson). 



Youth meetings 
at Tlmitiins 

IN a weekend especially pre- 
pared for young people, the 
Divisional Youth Secretary for 
Northern Ontario (Captain Peter 
Roed) was the leader of the 
meetings at Timmins, Ont. ( Aux.- 
Captain and Mrs. John Hadley). 
A recently released film en- 



titled Flip side was shown on the 
Saturday evening. This dealt with 
the psychedelic drug problem 
faced by young people today. 
Coffee and donuts were served 
afterwards. 

The Sunday meetings were 
conducted by the Captain and 
three people made public deci- 
sions for Christ at the Mercy 
Seat in the salvation meeting. 
Captain Roed met with the teen- 
agers afterwards for discussion. 



tivities of a number of patients 
from the nearby Queen Street 
Mental Health Centre. Where 
young people once gathered for 
Sunday school there was an as- 
sembly line where dolls and other 
toys were being assembled from 
their component parts by a 
happy, engrossed company of 
workers. There has been a great 
deal of talk about a workshop 
of this kind, the Minister de- 
clared, but none translated inter- 
est into action till the Army 
came along. 
One after another of the com- 




Woodstock (Ont.) reunion 

Field Secretary conducts weekend meetings 
during Woodstock anniversary celebrations 



A REUNION of those with as- 
sociations with the Woodstock 
Corps, Ont (Captain and Mrs. 
Leonard Pearo) was a feature of 
the eighty-fifth corps anniversary 
celebrations. Leader for the 
weekend's meetings was the Field 



D u r i n g the Woodstock 
(Out.) Corps reunion 
the Field Secretary 
(Colonel Alfred Sime- 
ster) is seen chatting 
with Mrs. Robert Mar- 
shall. Mrs. Marshall had 
been the Colonel's Sun- 
day school teacher when 
he attended (lie Wood- 
stock Sunday school. 



Secretary (Colonel Al- 
fred S i m e s t e r) and 
Mrs. Simester. 
On the Saturday afternoon the 
band and songster brigade con- 
ducted an open-air meeting at the 
Market Square, a familiar ren- 
dezvous for similar Army gather- 
ings over the past eighty-five 
years. 



Guest soloist for the evening 
festival of praise was Bandmaster 
Carole Reinhart from New York 
City who contributed trumpet 
solos. The corps band and song- 
ster brigade also participated. 

During the Sunday holiness 
meeting, Colonel Simester stress- 
ed the importance of gratitude 
and thanksgiving. A service of 
thanksgiving was held in the 
afternoon, when many local citi- 
zens joined Salvationists. Those 
who had served the community 
through the years were remem- 
bered, in particular Lieutenant 
Robert Clement, the first Salva- 
tion Army officer to be buried 
in Canada. 

In the salvation meeting Colo- 
nel Simester spoke of the reality 
of God's forgiveness. 

The reunion concluded on Mon- 
day with the band taking part in 
the traditional Victoria Day 
parade. 



New 

Sunday school 

teachers 

in Bermuda 

Envoy and Mrs. O. Furbert, 

in charge of the Shelly Bay 

Outpost, Bermuda 

(extreme left and right), are 

seen with newly 

commissioned Y.P.S.-M. 

(foreground) and four newly 

commissioned Sunday 

school teachers. 




pany of distinguished govern- 
ment officials and medical men 
on the platform at the opening 
ceremony commended the Army's 
initiative and enterprise. Mr. 
Jack Amos, Ontario's Director of 
Vocational Rehabilitation Serv- 
ices, said that long-term employ- 
ment for the mentally ill was the 
greatest need in the government 
rehabilitation programme. The 
Hon, S. Perry Ryan, M.P., said 
that such initiative was badly 
needed. Welfare Commissioner 
John Anderson of Metro Toronto 
Council commended what the 
Army was already doing in the 
social field and particularly this 
"new and imaginative pro- 
gramme". Dr. G. B. Cormack, On- 
tario's Director of Psychiatric 
Services, jocularly remarked 
that he hoped the Army had a 
few more buildings to spare! 

A message from the Hon. John 
C. Munro, Minister of National 
Health and Welfare, read by 
Brigadier Sid Mundy, stated that 
the area of mental health — "one 
of the least understood diseases" 
— is where the Army is vitally 
needed. Dr. Paul Christie, Super- 
intendent of the Toronto Mental 
Health Centre, described the 
therapeutic value of the oppor- 
tunity being given his patients 
to go out to work. With a mean- 
ingful adaptation of the Army's 
motto he commended this evi- 
dence of the Hood of warm 
friendship and the fire of human 
effort. 

That this was the dynamic be- 
hind the whole operation was 
made clear in a report presented 
by Captain Betty Stockley, the 
recently appointed Administrator 
of the centre. It went beyond the 
confines of industrial therapy, she 
said. It was intended to aid peo- 
ple living on the periphery of 
life to gain meaningful contacts 
through recreational and com- 
munity facilities. 

The scriptural incentive for the 
sheltered workshop was noted in 
the passage (Matt. 25: 34-40) read 
by the Rev. B. Massiah, Co-ordin- 
ating Chaplain at the Mental 
Health Centre: "I was sick and 
you took care of me." 

Describing the evening as one 
of the most exciting events he 
had attended for a long time, 
Commissioner Wiseman paid trib- 
ute to "versatile people who can 
adjust and adapt." He was, of 
course, referring to Lieut.-Colo- 
nel Stanley Preece, who first 
thought up the idea of using the 
Lisgar Street building for its new 
function, brought the scheme to 
fruition (now under the wing of 
his Special Services Department) 
convened the meeting and intro- 
duced the guests. His spirit of ad- 
venture was noted by Lieut- 
Colonel Arthur Moulton in an 
expression of thanks to the par- 
ticipants. 

Gordon and Derek Adnams, 
with violin, recorder, guitar and 
vocal numbers provided musical 
interludes. Colonel Geoffrey Dal- 
ziel closed the meeting with a 
dedicatory prayer. 
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Seekers and soldiers at East Toronto 

Chief Secretary conducts sixty-third anniversary meetings. 



SIXTY-THIRD anniversary 
meetings at East Toronto 
(Major and Mrs. Russell Hicks) 
were led by the Chief Secretary 
(Colonel Geoffrey Dalziel). Sup- 
porting the Chief Secretary were 
Mrs. Colonel Dalziel and the 
former Divisional Secretary for 
Metro Toronto (Brigadier Harold 
Sharp) and Mrs. Sharp. 

Activities commenced on Sat- 
urday afternoon with the sixth 
annual art show which was 
opened by guest artist and adju- 
dicator, Colonel Herbert Wood 
(R). More than one hundred 
paintings were shown by forty 
artists. Miss Hazel Heald, a mem- 
ber of the East Toronto Art Club, 
received the Charlton Award 
from Colonel Dalziel for the best 
picture in the exhibition. 

On Saturday evening, after con- 
ducting three simultaneous open- 
air meetings, the Earlscourt (To- 
ronto) Band under Bandmaster 
Brian Ring, presented a pro- 
gramme on the theme of "Pil- 
grims." This was chaired by Colo- 
nel Dalziel. The band's endeavour 
was rewarded by an appreciative 
near-capacity audience. 

Hearty congregational singing 
prevailed in the Sunday morning 
holiness meeting. The Chief Sec- 
retary, in his Bible address, 
stressed the need for the Holy 



Spirit in Individual lives. A por- 
tion of the meeting was devoted 
to the Self-Denial Altar Service 
which amounted to a record high 
of $7,383.00. 

During the salvation meeting 
Mrs. Dalziel brought a brief mes- 
sage and the East Toronto Trio 



(Majors Gladys Smith and Eliza- 
beth Chittenden and Captain 
Mary Philp) sang. The Chief Sec- 
retary conducted the swearing-in 
of a new soldier and at the finish 
of the Colonel's salvation address 
four seekers knelt at the Mercy 
Seat. 




Miss Hazel Heald receives the "Charlton Award" for the best picture in East 
Toronto's art show, from Colonel Geoffrey Dalziel. The_ art club director, 
Bandmaster George Cuthbert, and the former Commanding Officer (Major 
Russell Hicks) observe. 



The presentations are varied 

BELOW: Brother John Sanders pre- 
sented a pulpit Bible to the Cran- 
brook Corps, B.C., In memory of his 
son, Raymond, who died in Vancou- 
ver several years ago, at the age of 
four years. Receiving the Bible from 
Brother Sanders ts Envoy Wm. 
Macluskie (left), the corps officer. 




ABOVE; Mr. Len Stair, repre- 
senting CUPE and the Edmonton 
Civic Employees Welfare Chest 
Fund, presents a cheque for $900 
to Major Karl Hagglund, Admin- 
istrator of the Edmonton Men's 
Social Service Centre, lor chairs 
for the lounge. Captain Mel Bond, 
(right) made arrangements for the 
donation. LEFT: Colonel Geoffrey 
Dalziel presents a plaque for serv- 
ice as Red Shield Treasurer in 
Tisdale, Sask., to Mr. I. R. "Rol- 
lie" Richardson, who has held that 
position for ten years. 



Farewell visit 
to Haliburtoii 

ON their farewell visit to H&U- 
burton, Ont (Captain William 
McCune), before retirement, the 
Divisional Commander for North- 
ern Ontario (Lieut-Colonel 
Charles Sim) and Mrs. Sim con- 
ducted the Sunday morning 
meeting. 

Soldiers and friends of the 
Army gathered for a dinner held 
in honour of Lieut-Colonel and 
Mrs. Sim for which the home 
league members catered. Corps 
Sergeant-Major Noble, on behalf 
of the corps, expressed appre- 
ciation for their leaders' work 
and a bouquet of roses was pre- 
sented to Mrs. Lieut-Colonel Sim 
by Shawn Tims. 

~Mrs, Norma Noble 



Terrace 
visit by D.C. 

fTYHE Divisional Commander for 
-*- Northern British Columbia 
(Major Fred Lewis) and Mrs. 
Lewis conducted the weekend's 
meetings at Terrace, B.C. (Envoy 
and Mrs. W. Young). The senior 
timbrel brigade participated in 
the Saturday evening meeting. 

The infant son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Toby Willie was dedicated to God 
by Major Lewis during the Sun- 
day morning meeting. The home 
league members contributed a 
vocal number and the Major 
brought the message. A number 
of people made public decisions 
for Christ at the Mercy Seat 

In the evening meeting, Major 
Lewis commissioned Willard Sey- 
mour as Corps Sergeant-Major 
and spoke highly of the previous 
Sergeant-Major, the late Ben 
Seymour. The newly commission- 
ed Sergeant-Major in accepting 
his father's former position wit- 
nessed to the help of God in his 
life. 

As this was to be the final 
visit of Major and Mrs. Lewis 
to Terrace before taking up new 
responsibilities in northern On- 
tario, a time of fellowship was 
held after the Sunday evening 
meeting. Refreshments were 
served by the home league mem- 
bers. 



ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

The Financial Secretary acknowledges 
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nation of $50.00 from Clarkson, Ont., 
and another for $1.00. 



Bay Roberts - 82 

LEADERS for the eighty-second 
corps anniversary of Bay 
Roberts, Nfld. (Major and Mrs. 
Hayward Noseworthy), were the 
Provincial Commander (Lieut- 
Colonel Arthur Pitcher) and Mrs. 
Pitcher, and the Provincial Secre- 
tary (Brigadier Abram Pritchett) 
and Mrs. Pritchett 

Extra chairs were needed to 
accommodate the overflow of peo- 
ple attending the Sunday after- 
noon citizens' rally. Distinguished 
citizens from the community 
brought greetings and represen- 
tatives of various organizations 
were also present. 

The band and songster brigade 
gave musical support and special 
numbers were brought by the 
Randell sisters of St John's Cita- 
del. 

Eight senior soldiers were 
swom-in during the evening 
meeting. A number of people 
knelt at the Mercy Seat at the 
conclusion of the celebrations- 
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Earlscourt's annual Festival of Classical Music in progress in the Burton 
Auditorium of York Universityj Toronto. 

Classical Music 



TJlflTH desire for peace being a 
" predominant theme through- 
out the world it seemed very ap- 
propriate that Earlscourt (Toron- 
to) Band's Sixth Annual Festival 
of Classical Music commenced 
with music composed by Handel 
to accompany a pyrotechnic dis- 
play in London to celebrate the 
Peate Aix-la-Chapelle in 1749. 
Replete as it is with brilliant 
fanfares, the Allegro from "Mu- 
sic for the Royal Fireworks" was 
an excellent choice of transcrip- 
tion for brass band. Even the 
purists would enjoy it as well as 
later transcriptions of Schubert's 
"Marche Militaire," Bocherini's 
famous Minuet and Greig's 
"Last Spring," all of which re- 
ceived careful readings by Band- 
master Brian Ring, with each 
capturing its appropriate atmos- 
phere. The first movement of 
"The Unfinished Symphony" by 
Schubert fell somewhat short of 



its inherent dignity and beauty 
of phrase probably due to the 
somewhat hurried tempo. 

To this writer's ear the best 
ensemble playing was in the 
only item on the programme 
written originally for brass band 
— Ralph Vaughan Williams's 
"Prelude on Three Welsh Hymn 
Tunes." Here was complex, 
scholarly music reflecting the 
composer's special interest in 
Tudor church music and this re- 
porter has never heard it played 
better. 

The trombone soloist of The 
Salvation Army's New Jersey 
Youth Band, Bandsman Charles 
Baker, displayed mature musi- 
cianship and artistry beyond his 
years. He possesses a lovely 
lyric legato which was heard to 
advantage in the Adagio from 
Haydn's Cello Concerto. In Sto- 
jowski's "Fantasie for Trombone 
and Piano" we were treated to 



Staff Band 
at Argyle 



A TROMBONE was presented 
**■ to the Canadian Staff Band 

during their visit to Hamilton Ar- 
gyle Corps for the adult fellow- 
ship weekend. This was given 
in memory of Brigadier Scott 
Potter who was the executive of- 
ficer of the former Canadian 
Staff Band and who lost his life 
in the "Empress of Ireland" di- 
saster in 1914. It is being used 
by Staff Bandsman Ted Kimmins, 
a great-grandson of Brigadier 
Potter, and was presented by 
Band Reservist Cliff Kimmins of 
Hamilton Temple. 

The Saturday night festival 
was held in the New Scott Park 
Secondary School with Brigadier 



Richard Holz, a former Band- 
master of the New York Staff 
Band, as chairman. Controller 
Anne Jones brought civic greet- 
ings. 

Songster Leader Norman Kit- 
ney was the vocalist and Staff 
Band soloists were Deryck Diffey 
(cornet) and Brian Burditt (flugel 
horn). 

The visitors led two meetings 
on Sunday assisted by members 
of the adult fellowship and in 
the afternoon the Staff Band 
played at a large hospital in 
Hamilton. Major Norman Bear- 
croft, the Staff Bandmaster, 
handed the baton to Brigadier 
Holz for the occasion. 
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1; Major Norman Bearcroft (right) receives trombone from Band Reserv- !; 
ji ist Cliff Kimmins, watched by Brigadier Richard Holtz (left) and ;; 
<! Staff Bandsman Ted Kimmins. ; 



remarkably fine intonation in 
spite of difficult intervals, excep- 
tional range and control which 
made this difficult music seem 
easy in the player's hands. The 
band provided excellent accom- 
paniment in "The Eternal Quest" 
to which Bandsman Baker gave 
a rather restrained reading. One 
felt the music could have been 
enhanced by more abandon- 
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Kingston 
Band 

The latest picture 
of the band, with 
their four new 
basses. Bandmaster 
Earle Keeler and 
Major and Mrs. 
Carl Bowes are in 
the centre of the 
group. 
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ment in the playing but the 
melody of "Jesus is Looking for 
Thee" was very moving. 

Contralto soloist Carolyn Jane 
Simmons displayed polished ar- 
tistry in songs by Brahms, Bach 
and Williams. One could only 
have wished for the inclusion of 
a song of different style in con- 
trast to those chosen. Evangeline 
Court provided excellent piano 
accompaniments for the soloists 
and Brigadier Herbert Honey- 
church — former Earlscourt corps 
officer — read the Scripture por- 
tion on which "The Eternal 
Quest" was based. 

Toronto audiences are fortu- 
nate in having men of the cali- 
bre of Earlscourt's bandsmen 
who originated and have pro- 
duced classical festivals of very 
high calibre which have enriched 
the Salvation Army musical fare 
in Toronto for six years. 

— WM. J. HABKIRK 
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Entering prison was 
like entering hell 

CAPTAIN JOSEPHINE LOVETT was one of a team of five mission- 
aries who fed some fifty thousand starving Nigerians in and around 
the town of Abak. 



'THE wrinkled old face of a Ni- 
gerian was screwed up into 
an expression of deepest sym- 
pathy and heartfelt compassion 
as he uttered words I shall never 
forget: "Oh, you poor man, you 
poor, poor in a n." He too 
had been a leprosy patient, and 
now was gently assisting me to 
lift an emaciated leprous man 
from the back of the Land-Rover. 

This man we had brought to 
the hospital I had first seen out- 
side Abak Prison Refugee Camp 
over a week before. He had been 
one of many I had pushed past 
each day to get into the camp. 
Three days before I had missed 
him. The obnoxious odour of his 
rotting feet had always made me 
aware of his presence. Later I 
found him in a dirty shed. He 
moved and weakly asked for food. 
We gave him some. The next two 
days I noticed that he hardly 
moved at all. 

When I learned tiiere was a 
leprosarium a few miles away I 
asked permission to take the man 
there in hope that they were 
still open and admitting leprosy 
patients. When we came to clean 
him we realized just how thin he 
was, mere bone and decaying 
flesh. Only God knows what that 
man suffered and little comfort 
is derived from the knowledge 
that in his last hours kindness 
and sympathy were shown to 
him. 

There was room in the hospital 



and the best of care, but it was 
too late. Later that same day a 
grave was dug and a Christian 
burial took place for a man who 
had starved to death. 

He died from starvation not 
leprosy — one of many that we ar- 
rived too late to help. 

The prison in Abak held al- 
most seven hundred patients, 
practically human skeletons, in- 
cluding some one hundred and 
fifty children suffering from ad- 
vanced kwashiokor and malnu- 
trition. The prison was filthy. The 
people, too weak to reach the 
latrine, just went as near as they 
could manage and squatted. 
There were but two bucket lat- 
rines, one for men, the other for 
women. Dysentery was rampant 
and the narrow dirty room near- 
est to the latrines was called the 
"morgue." All who were dying 
were put there to breathe their 
last. 

Unbelievable scenes 

To enter the large cells was 
like entering hell. Inside the 
crowded rooms each little group 
of refugees had their own small 
smoky fires. Our eyes smarted 
and burned. 

The windows had all been 
blocked up and the stench was 
overpowering. Not many children 
were crying. They were too weak. 
Their eyes haunted our dreams. 
Hurt, uncomprehending, plead- 





This photo shows the beginning of a. long line-up of needy people waiting 

at the clinic held by Captain Josephine Lovett and Jack Gallon, a male 

nurse, at the old prison in Abak described in this article. 



The Salvation Army has been giving assistance to refugees in thp war-torn 
areas of Nigeria. More than 11,000 refugees gathered at this feeding centre. 



ing, begging, demanding, accus- 
ing eyes. Somehow, we who call 
ourselves Christians have failed 
in love and the result is the suf- 
fering these innocent children 
now endure. 

They brought me to a woman 
with a sore caused by a burn, 
covered with sawdust. The mag- 
gots crawled freely over the area 
which extended from the back of 
her knee to her ankle. I sent her 
husband to wash off every scrap 
of sawdust and then each day I 
painted the area with Gentian 
Violet. Two months later only 
a white scar showed where the 
sore had been. But, oh, the 
struggles for co-operation that we 
endured during those months! 

My colleagues arranged for 
food to be cooked daily and given 
to the refugees. I saw to it that 
everyone in the camp had vita- 
mins and medicines, personally 
administering their vitamins. Each 
room had a leader responsible to 
line up his roommates for inspec- 
tion. Glancing at their feet and 
popping vitamins into their 
mouths became a routine matter, 
but gradually with the food and 
care they had been given we saw 
the feet become less swollen and 
the hopeless look in the people's 
eyes give place to interest in 
life again. 

As strength returned so did 
self-respect and the stronger men 
cleared the ground around the 
latrine and saw to it that the 
pails were emptied. Fires inside 
the rooms were forbidden and 
the windows unblocked. Smoke 
still seeped into the rooms at 
times from fires outside the rooms 
but at least the air was clearer 
and you could see across the 
rooms. The day came when every 
room was scrubbed and second- 
hand clothing handed out and 
the refugees started to find ways 
and means to employ their time 
and raise a few pence for them- 
selves. 



The refugees in the prison were 
die fortunate ones. Outside were 
thousands of refugees trying to 
find food and shelter. Many stay- 
ed with the townsfolk of Abak, 
but as soon as there was any 
sign of swollen feet they were 
turned out. These people were 
given a ration card and received 
food from our team. 

After finishing my prison round 
I would go from house to house 
in the town. I found lying on the 
floor of an African thatched 
house a little girl whose body, 
covered with sores, was swollen 
to three times its normal size. I 
carried her out of the dark room 
and, in the light, saw she was 
wrapped in foul, filthy rags. Her 
mother obtained some hot water 
and I showed her how to bathe 
the child and to keep her clean. 
She had gone beyond human 
carej but maybe the mother 
learned to care for her other 
child and that one will live. 

Another casualty 

Another casualty of this sense- 
lesSj cruel war whom I can never 
forget was about five or six years 
old. He didn't say much for there 
was too much oedema on his face 
but he always welcomed me with 
a hug and some funny little 
grunting sounds. At first I 
thought he was responding to 
treatment. He lived just outside 
the prison with his father and a 
great many other refugees. I 
wished that he had lived inside. 
I was never too sure that he got 
his fair share of food, in spite of 
his father's assurance that he 
gave it to him. 

Then one day he was brought 
to the Medical Team Clinic for 
treatment. I saw that he was 
much worse. I never saw him 
after that and I did not seek 
him out. I loved that kid and I 
just could not bear to hear that 
the war had claimed him for a 
victim, though I know it had. 
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Child rearing 
around the world 



WAYS of rearing children vary 
*' widely over the world and 
the experiences of their childhood 
affect greatly the kind of people 
children grow up to be. 

Fur instance, the girl children 
of the Mundugunior tribe in New 
Guinea are not treated with the 
care and tenderness which we feel 
is every small child's right. In- 
stead, as infants they are placed 
in crude straw baskets that 
scratch their skin; when hungry 
they are left to howl until tired 
before their mothers feed them; 
and in many other ways they are 
systematically frustrated through- 
out their young lives, until by the 
time a Mnndugumorian girl 
reaches the age of marriage she 
has become a mean-tempered 
shrew, the ideal bride of the 
bachelor of the tribe. 



Quite a contrast 

Only a few miles away, parents 
of the Arapesh tribe treat their 
children quite differently. The 
tribe deems it a tragedy when a 
child cries. Here children are 
never punished, and they are de- 
nied nothing, except freedom to 
hurt other children. Relatives and 
other members of the tribe join 
in the pampering and all through 
their childhood these boys and 
girls are loved and "spoiled." 
What kind of people do they 
grow up to be? Not mean-tem- 
pered like the Mundugumorian 
girls, but gentle and easy-going 
like their own kindly parents. 

Interestingly, when a baby is 
born, the Ashanti village in 
Ghana remains quiet. For two 
weeks there is no flurry, no indi- 
cation that anything at all un- 
usual has taken place. But on 
the fourteenth day, if all has gone 
well, a proud father may be seen 
walking from house to house in 
the village carrying the new baby 
in his arms — and receiving con- 
gratulations from each person he 
meets. 

The peasants of China wait 
only three days before wrapping 
a new baby in a special red jacket 
— made from one uncut piece of 
cloth — and formally presenting 
him to his grandparents. On this 
day the new mother is presented 
with brown sugar and eggs in a 
ceremonial basket — and both 
mother and baby are praised 
highly by tlie senior women of 
the family. 

Modern North American par- 
ents will not be outdone by their 



counterparts around the world. 
Mothers and fathers are now re- 
turning to the Indian way of 
carrying a papoose on the hack. 
A new product enables them to 
take a baby five or six months 
old, up to two or three years, 
anywhere they want to go. The 
featherlight carrier fits on the 
hack. Baby sits in a seat facing 
forward, piggyback. Quick and 
easy to slip on, it is said to make 
an infant seem pounds lighter be- 
cause, his weight is evenly dis- 
tributed. 

Carried away in a different 
manner through the centuries, 
stern as well as indulgent par- 
ents in all countries have fre- 
quently sought means of bringing 
up and educating their children 
to be the kind of adults who best 
fit the parents' ideals. Children 
liave been forced into the role 
of child prodigies by parents who 
would not take a back seat. 

John Stuart Mill, for example, 
read Latin, Greek and calculus 
at an early age. Others, like the 
youth of Sparta, were given no 
"book-learning" but were taught 
the tenets of toughness and how 
to be effective fighting men. Pres- 
ent-day parents in almost every 
land want for their children the 
ability to read and write. Great 
strides have been made in raising 
the levels of literacy in countries 




where until the last few years it 
was very low. 

Despite this diversity in up- 
bringing, the needs and develop- 
ment of children are alike the 
world over. To have his needs 
met is a basic right of every child. 

Several years ago, there seemed 
to be a requirement to think 
through and put into a compact 
statement the rights to which 
every child is entided, no mat- 
ter in what country, race or cul- 
ture he may be born. The United 
Nations Committee on Social 



Humanitarian and Cultural Af- 
fairs developed such a statement 
and adopted a "Declaration of 
the Rights of the Child," which 
proclaims the right of the child 
to "a happy childhood," to af- 
fection, security and education, 
and to protection against all 
forms of exploitation. 

Interpretations of this declara- 
tion vary from nation to nation. 
But parental concern for the well- 
being of their children is as uni- 
versal as child-rearing itself. 



Mini home league rally 

by Captain Lloyd Hetherington, Zambia 



IDEALLY it all started so inno- 
cently. Mrs. Major Sijumbila 
extended an invitation to Mrs. 
Captain Hetherington to come 
over and do a home league meet- 
ing. From there it just grew. The 
Home League Treasurer came to 
show how to make pumpkin frit- 
ters. The Home League Secretary 
was recruited to conduct the 
meetings. Of course the other 
Ghikankata Home Leaguers 
wanted to go along to sing and 
testify. Before long the whole 
home league was involved. 

At the Ngangula end, the offi- 
cers felt that such a high power- 
ed team required the largest at- 
tendance possible. Invitations 
were quickly sent to every corps 
within walking distance (up to 
ten miles). On the day of the 
meeting, we took the women on 
the back of the truck to Ngangu- 



la. There we found many women 
waiting for us. A very profitable 
time was spent together and God 
honoured the occasion with an 
outpouring of His Spirit. 



This is a recipe which was 
demonstrated at the home league 
rally in Ngangula, Zambia. 
PUMPKIN FRITTERS 

Ingredients: 

1 cup flour 

V/i teaspoons baking powder 

54 teaspoon salt 

2 dessert spoons sugar 
1 egg 

2/3 cup milk 

1 cup mashed, cooked pumpkin 
Sift flour, salt and baking powder 
together in a bowl. Add sugar, egg 
and milk and gradually beat until 
smooth. Add mashed pumpkin. 

Heat cooking oil in frying pan and 
when very hot drop by spoonfuls in 
hot fat. Cook until brown on one 
side and then turn to other side and 
do same. 



The egg and you 

ACCORDING to Mr. Frank 
** Cox, egg producer at Lower 
Truro, N.S., "People will spend 
several dollars for a roast for 
dinner, but ask them to serve the 
family one dozen eggs costing as 
low as fifty cents for a full meal 
and the average housewife would 
think you were kidding her. 

"For some reason the family 
food shopper simply takes eggs 
for granted. She puts one or two 
dozen in her shopping buggy 
largely as a matter of habit. At 
the price eggs sell for and be- 
cause of their nutritional value, 
eggs are one of the best buys in 
our stores. Women could well 
afford to double their use of eggs 
and save on the food bill!" 

One of the big factors in favour 
of eggs is the lack of waste, ac- 
cording to Mr. Cox, ". , . there 
is no bone, fat or gristle ... all 
you throw out is the shell . . . 
and if you're smart you'll even 
use that on the top of your 
'percolating' coffeel" 

— Nova Scotia Farm News 
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By paddle and portage 




BY JOHN OUGH 



JUST two or three hours north 
from the heavily populated 
parts of southern Ontario, as the 
wild geese fly, stretches a profu- 
sion of wilderness lakes, rivers 
and streams. Interconnected by 
overland portages, the pine-clad 
lakeshores become a natural high- 
way to the deeper, more secret, 
fastnesses of the forest lands 
when travelled by canoe. 

Every summer, as the days 
lengthen and the high-riding sun 
pours its life-giving energy upon 
the tall canopy of trees below, 
groups of canoeists paddle their 
way from lake to lake, spending 
days and weeks exploring the 
varied moods of nature. Always 
there is another rocky headland 
or point to pass, always another 
vista of blue sky, wind-ruffled 
bay, mirror-smooth lily pond, or 
stand of tall timber. 

On the portages canoes are 
hoisted high, packsacks strapped 
on shoulders and another link 
traversed along the chain to un- 
fettered freedom amidst the soli- 
tude of nature. By the new lake- 
shore, camp is made again and as 
the fire flickers in the evening 
shadows the wild, ever-lonely- 
sounding call of the loon echoes 
back from the rock escarpments, 
audibly painting a compelling 
picture of the surrounding dark- 
ened scene. 

With time to spare, the race of 
modern life suspended and guided 
only by the geographical pattern 
of the watershed, the canoeist be- 
comes a part of his unspoilt en- 
vironment, concerned primarily 
only with the basic elements once 
more. 

His passing leaves little mark 
upon the land. The waters, un- 
tainted by the stroke of wooden 
paddles, close immediately behind 



his gentle craft, his soft-clad foot- 
falls upon the spongy moss soon 
disappear and even the small 
holes scooped in sandy stream 
beds during an amateur search 
for gold are soon filled in by the 
lapping, running waters. 

Next year, when canoeists come 
that way again, the Canadian 
wilderness of lake and forest will 
be as always — a place of bound- 
less beauty for man's serious en- 
joyment. 



National Film Board Photos 



Whether paddling across the quiet waters of a northern lake (left) or 

traversing a land bridge between lakes (above) canoeists find unfettered 

freedom amidst the solitude of nature. 



A bridge in Rangoon 



T AST February marked the 
second anniversary of the 
opening of the Thaketa Bridge, 
which spans the deep tidal Pa- 
zunduang Creek between Burma's 
capital city, Rangoon, and Tha- 
keta, its surburban satellite. Can- 
ada and Burma worked together 



Safety twist to a tale 
told by Agatha Christie 

10 little drivers cruising down the line; one had a heavy foot 
and then there were nine. 

Speed limits are set for your safety. 

9 little driven, the hour was late; one dozed off a moment and then 
there were eight. 

A tired driver is a dangerous driver. 

8 _ little drivers, and the evening seemed like heaven; one showed 
his driving skill, and then there were seven. 
Drive sensibly and sanely at all rimes; a car is no place for a clown. 

7 little driven, their lives were full of kicks; one bought a bottle 
and then there were six. 
Gasoline and alcohol are a deadly mix. Don't drink when you drive. 

6 little drivers, impatient to arrive; one jumped a traffic light 
and then there were five. 

Don't gamble years of your life to save a few seconds. 

5 little drivers, wheeling near the shore, one viewed the scenery, 
and then there were four. 

Careful driving demands alertness at all times. 

4 little drivers, happy as could be; one passed upon a hill and then 
there were three. 

Never pass another car when your vision is obscured. 

2 little drivers, and day was nearly done; one didn't dim his lights 
and then there was one. 

Slow down for dusk or darkness; adjust your driving to existing 
conditions. 

Yes, 1 little driver who's still alive today; by following the safety 
rules, he hopes to stay that way. 

(British Columbia MVB Bulletin) 



to construct the $3,888,000 struc- 
ture, which is 933 feet long. 

At this point the river is forty 
feet deep at low water, with a 
tidal range of twenty feet and 
currents up to six knots. The 
double leaf bascule span gives a 
clear opening of 100 feet to ac- 
commodate heavy craft using the 
Rangoon harbour. 

Rangoon is developing a num- 
ber of urgently-needed sites for 
housing similar to Thaketa and 
now plans construction of another 
bridge, four times the size of the 
Thaketa crossing. 

Good use is being made of the 
three Arcon huts which were 
used as a working headquarters 
by the Canadian-Burmese team 
which built the bridge. The huts 
are now the main electrical work- 
shop of Burma's buildings, 
schools, hospitals, highways and 
bridges. The workshops are di- 
rected by TJ. W. Htain, the elec- 
trical engineer who is in charge 
of Thaketa bridge operation, 
maintenance and repair. 

— -International Development 



Wood lot waste 

TTHE woodlot is too often the 
A dumping place for garbage 
and litter, broken glass, tin cans, 
the old roof from the garage. Our 
park woodlands are no exception. 
Their special status gives them 
no particular protection. 

One woodlot which, until re- 
cently, was the only station in 
Canada for one of the rarest na- 
tive orchids, is now a spreading 
garbage dump. 

Page Thirteen 




"The War Cry" travels 
round Northern Ontario 



Publication! Sergeant Richard Stevens 
of Sault Ste Marie, Spring Street Corps 

^FHE Commanding Officer at 
Kirkland Lake, Lieutenant 
Alan Pittock, attributes the pres- 
ent high attendance at the Ar- 
my's Sunday school to recruit- 
ment through the children's 
parents, met during the tavern 
ministry with "The War Cry." 
The area covered includes Swas- 
tika, Kenogami and hamlets 
and towns as far as the Quebec 
border twenty-eight miles away. 
Copies of "En Avant" (the 
French "War Cry") are also dis- 
tributed. Corps Sergeant-Major 
Jim Simpson and Mrs. Lucy Dale 
are capable and dedicated as- 
sistants to the corps officers in 
this work. Besides receiving the 
Army papers, the proprietor of 



one hotel invites the officers to 
conduct a singalong on the 
premises. 

There is a lively interest in the 
contents of "The War Cry'* when 
the papers are delivered to 
downtown business areas, says 
Lieutenant Pittock. In addition 
fifty copies are taken to hospi- 
tals and other institutions by 
league of mercy members, Mrs. 
Wm. Cochrane and Mrs. Kay 
Lively. 

Brigadier George Crewe of 
Sault Ste Marie, Spring Street 
describes Richard Stevens as 
"one of the most conscientious 
Publication Sergeants I have 
ever had." Sergeant Stevens or- 
ganizes the distribution of the 
periodicals to business houses 
and taverns and deliveries to 
regular customers. He is assisted 
by Mrs. Stevens, Mrs. Pike, 
Mary Rouse and Carmen Hether- 
ingron. 

Sudbury has always made 
good use of "War Cry" evangel- 
ism and no fewer than twenty 
soldiers of the corps are en- 
gaged in this activity. Twelve 
are league of mercy members 
who take 170 copies to seven 
hospitals and nursing homes, an- 
other assists Mrs. Captain Earle 
Birt in selling the papers in 



Creighton and Lavack 
and six help the Cap- 
tain distribute 360 
copies to taverns. The 
remainder are sold at 
the hall. Extra copies 
a re given away 
around open-air 
meetings. 

Corps Treasurer Bill Rose and 
Corps Secretary Ken Tansley of 
Newmarket make a sixty-mile 
trip with "The War Cry" each 
week around taverns in the corps 
area and Morley York distributes 
the papers in two pubs at Brad- 
ford. Recruiting Sergeant John 
McBride takes Army periodicals 
to shoppers at Newmarket Plaza 
and Curtis Metcalf and Mrs. 
Woodruff distribute them in the 
business area. The league of 
mercy take them to the York 
County Hospital. 

Mrs. Esther McGurk has be- 
come well known through her 
ten years' Salvationist witness 
in the hotels in North Bay, and 
at Sturgeon Falls twenty-five 
miles away. She is also a league 
of mercy worker and takes the 
papers to the hospitals. Teen- 
agers Linda Levesque and Do- 
reen Ede take "The War Cry" to 
the old folk's home each Sun- 
day. 




Mrs, Esther McGurk greets a friend at 
the Royal Canadian Legion, Sturgeon Falls 



Northern Ontario Division 
Issue date June 28lh 

Sudbury 625 

Newmarket 455 

Sault Ste Marie, Spring St. 445 

Kirkland Lake 350 

New Liskeard 325 

North Bay 375 

Midland 300 

Timmins 300 

Parry Sound 255 

Owen Sound 245 

Sault Ste. Marie, Steelron 240 

Wiartan 225 

Barrie 190 

Orillia 175 

Huntsville 165 

Hanover 140 

Aurora 1 00 

Col ling wood 200 

Gravenhurst 100 

Haliburton 100 

Bracebridge 70 

Divisional Average per Corps 256 

Territorial Average per Corps 183 



Newmarket is 
Division. 



now in the Metro Toronto 
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HIDDEN MESSAGE 
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TO SOLVE this double acrostic, determine the words defined in list 
and write each word over the number alongside. Then transfer each 
letter to the corresponding square in the pattern. 

Completed pattern will be a quotation, reading left to right, 
with black squares indicating word endings. Where no black square 
occurs, the word runs over from one line of pattern to next. 



1. What is left 

2. Famous frigate named after a mythical 
daughter af Oceartus 

3. Key craftsman 



67 1 25 43 60 6 99111 

77 137 24 1 115 110 51 100 

35 153 72 16 148 85 50 28 139 
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Solution on Page Fifteen 



4. Residence for the high life — — — — — — — — — 

129 84 101 61 158 9 121 56 68 

5. Impediment — — — — — — — — 

144 26 112 79 4 46 160 119 55 

6. May, for example, go in four or five weeks — — — — — 

74 38 122 57 2 

7. Rebuild stoned Belgian seaport — — — — — ■ — 

33 31 114 8 87 105 

8. The way for Christian soldiers — — — — — — 

113 152 14 66 34 90 

9. As nestlings are — — — — 

102 21 80 45 12 

10. Undignified protest — — 

141 65 11 93 

1 1 . Portray archaically — — 

94 156 106 25 

1 2. Tedious . — 

30 142 73 162 15 58 107 

1 3. Pertaining to ancient Egyptians — — — — 

42 135 59 69 88 18 

14. Beater 

138 62 154 3 31 52 128 103 

15. Waters of forgelfulness 

70 44 130 132 92 

1 6. As far as It goes . — 

5 126 83 136 27 149 

17. Covered with drops of water — 

109 104 36 75 96 151 19 

1 8. Mignonette, for instance 

64 165 20 161 48 71 

1 9. Recompense . 

116 10 155 140 150 54 82 22 91 

20. Urban females 

13 145 131 76 157 32 95 97 86 47 

21. Studied 

127 120 78 39 133 49 

22. Where the Victorian singer promised to take Kathleen — — — — 

37 159 23 147 

23. Put on a big seat , 

63 117 134 29 7 53 108 143 164 40 89 123 

24. A week of olden days 

41 98 146 166 17 118 81 163 
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There are only two kinds of men in this world: honest men and 
dishonest men. There are black men and white men and yellow 
men and red men, but nothing counts except whether they're honest 
men or dishonest men — Ralph Moody ("Little Britches"). 

1. Remnant; 2. Arethusa,- 3. Locksmith; A. Penthouse; 5. Hindrance"; 
6. Month; 7. Ostend; 8. Onward; 9. Downy; 10. Yell; 11. Limn; 12. 
Irksome; 13. Theban; 14. Thresher; 15. Lethe; 16. Extent; 17. Be- 
dewed; 18. Reseda,- 19. Indemnify; 20. Townswomen,- 21. Conned; 
22. Home; 23. Enthronement; 24. Sennight. 
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Chapter 14 

Third and Fourth Generation 



AUT of a cloudless sky the hot 
^ sun beat down relentlessly on 
his back and the perspiration 
poured from him, but still Chang 
Chung Kyong paddled through 
the shallow waters, slowly but 
carefully rooting the young shoots 
of rice in the soft but rich soil. 
He was preoccupied with pleas- 
ant thoughts of the ultimate and 
— he hoped — generous harvest. 

His musing was disturbed by a 
shout from across the fields and 
he straightened up with a bit of 
a groan to look at the figure of 
a young man picking his way 
along the earth ridge dividing 
the rice plots. 

Obviously a foreigner, apart 
from the strange blue uniform 
he wore, the man repeated his 
greeting and Chang, with an 
apologetic wipe of his brow with 
a coloured kerchief, gave a little 



bow and returned the compli- 
ment with a query. Was the 
stranger lost and did he need 
direction? 

Chang looked in amazement as 
his visitor replied in Korean, 
faltering, it is true, but still it 
was Korean; and the words suc- 
ceeded in conveying the informa- 
tion that far from being lost the 
young man was glad Chang had 
been found. He had called at the 
homestead only to find the master 
of the house was in the paddy 
field. 

So now Captain Lord, for that 
was the young man's name, ex- 
plained the purpose of his visit — 
to invite Chang and his family 
to Army meetings being conduct- 
ed in the village. He also left a 
gospel portion which he declared 
would tell Chang more of the 
Giver of Life and His message for 



Commissioner Herbert A. Lord was born In Liverpool, Lanes.. 
England, in 1889, the son of Array officer parents, dedicated by Field 
Commissioner (later General) Evangeline Booth, at Clapton Congress 
Hall, London, and carried by bis mother in the funeral procession of 
the Army Mother in 1890. 

He became an officer himself from Cambridge; in 1910 he sailed 
for Korea where he served as a missionary for more than thirty years 
in corps, regional and divisional work before being appointed Principal 
at the training college in Seoul. Later he became well known as a 
specialist in the Korean language, teaching in the language school 
used by missionaries of all denominations. Many Army books were made 
available to Korean Salvationists through his translations. 

In 1913 he married Margaret Elizabeth Newnham, daughter of a 
member of the first International Staff Band in London. She was already 
serving in Korea when Herbert Lord arrived. Five sons were bom to 
them in that land. 

The Commissioner also pioneered Army work in Malaya, and 
suffered his first term of internment during the Second World War 
after Singapore was overrun by the Japanese invading Malaya. Later 
he organized relief on a large scale, and was awarded the C.B.E. 

During the Commissioner's internment in Singapore, Mrs. Lord 
served in Australia as Chief Side Officer for Women and later as 
Training Principal at the Salvation Army training college in Sydney. 
She saw three sessions to a satisfactory conclusion; one of them in- 
cluded only six men because of the war situation — but in fairly recent 
days all six attended the twenty-first anniversary of their commissioning! 

In 1946 the Commissioner was appointed Territorial Commander 
in Korea, his old and familiar battleground. During the military strife 
between the north and south mentioned in this series he endured three 
years' internment with fortitude and exemplary conduct in leadership. 

Before retirement he commanded the South Africa Territory and 
later made many journeys as International Travelling Commissioner, 
representing the General at Congresses and similar important gatherings. 
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By Albert Kenyon 



man. Then with a polite bow he 
was gone. 

Normally placid and contend- 
ed, Chang felt ill at ease after 
his visitor had gone. And yet he 
liked the young fellow; he seem- 
ed so sincere and so friendly one 
almost forgot he was a foreigner. 
Perhaps he might go and see him 
and these people who called 
themselves an army. 

But neither seed-time nor har- 
vest would wait for him, and the 
sun had dropped below the hori- 
zon before Chang left the fields 
for home. 

He told his wife of the invita- 
tion and went off to find the hall 
where the meeting was being 
held. It had started before he 
found a space to sit on the 



wooden floor. Ah, there was his 
new acquaintance, looking just as 
friendly. 

'Hie bright singing and pleas- 
ing atmosphere, which enhanced 
rather than detracted from the 
sense of worship, appealed to 
Chang. He must surely attend 
again, although he could not ex- 
press his need like those others 
who were kneeling near the plat- 
form. 

And Chang did attend again 
• -and again — until one day he 
gave in to the truth that peace 
of soul could be given only to 
those who were penitent in heart. 
He was converted, and his family 
joined him in the corps. 

That was fifty years ago! 

In God's "mysterious way" 
Herbert Lord became the Terri- 
torial Commander for Korea 
with the rank of Lieut. -Commis- 
sioner. Chang himself became an 
officer and served his people for 
thirty years before retirement. 
His son, Chang Oon Yong, rose 
to be a Colonel and second-in- 
command of the territory and 
another son, Chang Oon Bok, 
oversighted Army work on di- 
visional level. Peter Chang, train- 
ed as a cadet in the International 
Training College, in London, is 
Colonel's Chang's son, grandson 
of the man whom Captain Lord 
first met. Now Peter, himself a 
captain, is married and has start- 
ed the fourth generation of this 
Chang family saga. 

That walk across the muddy 
paddy-field proved well worth 
while. 

The End 
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in a strange 

blue uniform 
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